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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

A TEMPLE W ERETRIA. 
[Plate xviii.] 



In the excavations at Eretria last spring we had the good for- 
tune to uncover the foundations of a temple, the existence of 
which was not then known to archaeologists. On the very first 
day of our work, led hy some hewn stones protruding from the 
hushes, we came upon a broad platform, and so shallow was the 
earth over it — from one to two feet — that by the evening of the 
third day we had it entirely laid bare. At the end of a week we 
had dug all around it a trench about three feet wide, down to the 
bottom of the foundation, and had cleared out the main opening 
in the platform. This platform shape made us doubtful about 
the nature of the building which stood on such a foundation. It 
did not seem to conform to the usual shape of temple founda- 
tions. Botticher and Michaelis, 1 to be sure, speak as if the foun- 
dations of temples were usually solid platforms. But existing 
remains show simply lines of foundation-walls under the support- 
ing members, the colonnade and the cella walls. So the sub- 
structure of the Parthenon is represented in the cut accompany- 
ing an article by Dr. Dorpfeld in the Mittheilungen des deutschen 
archaeologischen Institute, 1892, p. 177. 

Again, the great breadth of the platform in proportion to its 
length (12.50 m. X 28.05 m.) was a stumbling block. But we 
reflected that after all what we had discovered was not a stylobate, 
but that above this must have lain at least two, and perhaps three, 
courses, to form the steps of the temple, besides the usual 
euthynteria. Subtracting one meter all around, i. e., reducing 

'BOtticheb, Akropolis von Atken, p. 56. Michaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 5. 
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the length two meters and the breadth two meters, would give 
as result a breadth less than one-half the length, instead of more 
than half, which would not be very abnormal for a temple. In 
the reconstruction of the temple in the plan (Plate xviii) by W. 
Wilberg, .35 m. is allowed as the width of each step, which, even 
with a slight allowance for the euthynteria, would leave a breadth 
of somewhat more than half the length. The ratio of breadth to 
length of the stereobate, as it stands, is about the same as in the 
temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus. This, with dimensions 13.20 m. 
X 24.50 m., affords a ratio of .5388, while the Eretria stereo- 
bate affords a ratio of .5423, being slightly broader. The two 
temples were of very nearly the same size, and not very much smal- 
ler than the Theseium or the Athene temple at Aegina. In the 
plan the temple is restored like the Asclepius temple, 2 with six 
columns at the ends, and eleven at the sides, and an allowance of 
2.05 m. as intercolumnar space. Both these temples lack the 
opisthodomos, which may account for their shortness. 

Similar in proportions were the Metroiim at Olympia, the 
temple of Athene at Priene, and the temple discovered by Dr. 
Dorpfeld at Lepreon in April, 1891. 3 These proportions seem to 
have been usual in the fourth century. The Heraeum at Argos r 
though falling in the latter part of the fifth century, approaches 
these proportions with a ratio of breadth to length of .5008, 4 
while the Theseium stereobate has a breadth considerably less 
than half the length. 

The great breadth of the foundation at the sides of the cella, 
which gives the appearance of a platform to the foundation, is 
explained by the consideration that the cella wall comes so near 
to the colonnade that it was easier to make a common foundation 
somewhat broader than usual, than to make two separate founda- 
tions. This arrangement, however, is believed to be unique in 
existing remains. 

The other two openings in the platform are so situated as to 
conform to the position between the colonnade and the pronaos 
and to the pronaos itself, which is a strong confirmation of the 

* Kabbadias, Les Fouilles d' Epidaure, Plate vi. 
'MM. d. deutsch. arch. Inst, Athen, 1891, p. 259. 
4 Am. Jotjk. or Arch., viii, p. 216. 
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view that we have here the foundations of a temple. The foun- 
dation is a massive one, composed of three courses of limestone 
blocks from the acropolis near at hand. Each course is .46 m. 
thick, making a total depth of 1.38 m. The blocks are not 
arranged in any order of " stretcher and binder," but are large 
pieces of very various lengths and breadths, carefully fitted with- 
out clamps. Not a single stone of any of these courses is dis- 
placed, whereas only a few stones of another course remain over 
the opening in the pronaos. These latter may be classified as 
breccia ; but the only difference between them and the limestone 
blocks is that they hold more pebbles, and are thus of a firmer 
texture. Both come from the acropolis. 

Close to the northwest comer of the temple, diverging from it 
as it proceeds southward, about three feet below the surface of 
the platform, was a water conduit of round tiles, about six inches 
in diameter. We traced this far enough back to the north of the 
temple to conclude that it comes down from the valley between 
the acropolis and the hills to the west of it. Another branch of 
the same conduit appeared near the northeast corner of the temple, 
but at the level of the platform. A shaft was discovered close to 
the temple, on the south side at the east end (A), not squared 
with the temple, the side most nearly parallel to its south side 
diverging from it at an angle of about 25°. The sides of the shaft 
are made of carefully hewn stones in six courses, each .50 m. thick. 
The two lowest courses are lacking on the side away from the 
temple, to give place to a lateral passage about 1.30 m. high, not 
faced with stone, but arched out of the compact earth, and now 
partly filled with accumulated soil. This we slowly cleared out 
to a distance of about sixteen meters. It took a southwesterly 
direction from the south face of the temple, curving slightly to 
the right. To get a vent-hole for the one man who worked in 
the passage we dug a shaft 8.7 m. out from the temple, and struck 
at the same time the passage and a flight of six steps leading up 
over it toward the temple. These steps seem to mark on the 
south side the peribolos of the temple, which on the west side 
must have come very near to the city wall, while on the north side 
the precinct was bounded, in part at least, by a long lin« of 
choregic monuments. It was impracticable for us to lay bare the 
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jperibohs wall on the southern side, as it ran under our dump 
heap, which had become rather large. 

The object of the shaft and the passage gave rise to lively dis- 
cussion among the workmen and the inhabitants of Eretria gener- 
ally. As there were carefully cut foot-holes along two sides of 
the shaft, the prevailing opinion was that it led to a subterranean 
treasury, and every man wanted to work in the passage. The 
skull of a cow or an ox found at the bottom of the shaft sug- 
gested to us at first the idea of a sacrificial pit ; but the sacrifices 
were doubtless performed at the altar in front of the temple. The 
most probable explanation is that we have here a conduit to carry 
•off the rain water from the temple. The significance of the foot- 
holes is, however, in that case not quite clear. 

To the east of the temple, and adjacent to it, are two statue 
bases (C, C), and at a distance of 13.65 m. a foundation (B) 
which was a puzzle to the American excavators of 1891, and was 
at that time considerably pulled to pieces in the attempt to ascer- 
tain whether it was a tomb or the foundation of a building. 
This now, from its connection with the temple, appears to be an 
altar. It is not in the axis of the temple ; but this is not surpris- 
ing. The altar of Athene on the Acropolis and that of Dionysus 
near the Athenian theatre were far from being in the axes of their 
respective temples, though not so far from it as the altar of Zeus 
at Olympia, while the altar before the Pythion at Icaria was so 
nearly in the axis of the temple that the deviation seems designed 
as here. 

All around our temple and over the main opening was a layer 
of limestone almost as hard as the blocks themselves, which were 
rather friable. Its lower surface was about six inches above the 
level of the stereobate. It varied in thickness from about a foot 
to three or four inches, being thickest on the north side. It was 
also thick on the east side, where it grew gradually thinner as it 
receded from the temple, but continued all the way to the altar. 
On the north side we traced it back about twenty feet. At first 
we thought it the stone of the building crumbled in a great con- 
flagration which obliterated all the architectural members, like 
the columns and entablature. We were led to this belief by the 
striking amount of charcoal which we found in various places, 
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but especially in the large opening. Often a large lump of char- 
coal was held in the mass of stone, and in the big opening it was- 
found with bits of bronze clear down to the bottom of the walls. 
But since the charcoal could not get below the stone pavement of 
the cella in a fire which destroyed the temple, this charcoal must 
have come from an earlier fire, possibly from the one which fol- 
lowed the capture of Eretria by the Persians. 

The view of Dr. Dbrpfeld is probably correct, that the layer 
was made up of stone-cutters' chips, solidified perhaps on the 
north and east sides, where there would be much passing, with 
the aid of cement. The disappearance of the columns and entabla- 
ture, and of the upper layers of the platform is easily enough 
accounted for without calling in the assistance of a catastrophe. 
They lay on the surface, inviting plunder. Especially if these 
were marble columns, they would speedily find their way to lime 
kilns, such as yawn now near the theatre. If the Eretria of the 
present day were a place where there was much building going 
on, it would take vigilant supervision to prevent the foundations 
which we here found, poor material as they are, from being 
carried off piecemeal. Since I made the acquaintance of Eretria,. 
iu 1891, a considerable part of the acropolis wall, with one ven- 
erable looking tower, 6 has gone into the lime kiln. 

"We have made a substantial contribution to the topography of 
Eretria. The future traveller, instead of speaking of " Eretria 
with its theatre," must speak of " Eretria with its theatre and 
temple." In the case of such an important city, and one whose 
history interests us deeply, while no ancient writer has given us 
any description of it, this is more of an addition to our archaeo- 
logical knowledge than the discovery of a whole town in Mace- 
donia or Cappadocia. 

The first question suggested by a survey of these foundations is- 
whether they can be identified with those of any other temples 
known to have existed in Eretria. We naturally wish to give the 
foundling a name. Here we feel the lack of Pausanias, by whom 
excavators elsewhere have profited so much. We must guess. 

In going to Eretria my one specific and outspoken object was 

to find a temple of Dionysus behind the stage building of the 

6 It is the one which appears in the Am. Jour, of Arch., Vol. vn, Plate xvi. 
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theatre. We found a temple there, but are not disposed to count 
this as settling the ease. What we wanted and did not get was 
proofs in the shape of inscriptions. 

But it will be readily granted that when a temple and altar and 
theatre seem to make one complex, the presumption is that the 
temple and theatre belong together (the northeast corner of the 
temple is only 19 m. from the southwest corner of the stage 
building). Also it will be granted that if Dionysus was wor- 
shipped at all in Eretria, the theatre probably belonged to him. 
That Dionysus was worshipped in Eretria, and had a temple there, 
is certified by inscriptions. GIG., No. 2144, speaks of the 
lepein tov Aiovvcrov, trofimT) tov Aiovvcrov, and x^P 01 T0 ^ Aiovvaov. 
Another inscription, in honor of Theopompos, given in Rhangabe, 
Ant. Hell, n, p. 266 fF., also speaks of the tro/Airi] tov Aiovvaov, 
These inscriptions are generally thought to belong to the Mace- 
donian or Roman period. But the Trofnrr) is thought of as some- 
thing existing, and not then first introduced. Ehangabe hesi- 
tates to put the latter inscription into Roman times, and inclines, 
in spite of the late appearance of some of the letters, to put it 
back of the Macedonian supremacy. It indicates a time of free- 
dom and prosperity. Eretria votes to erect statues to one of her 
own citizens, who has presented the city with a fund of 40,000 
drachmas, to buy oil for the athletes in the gymnasium. Per- 
haps the time between the Peloponnesian War and the battle of 
Chaeroneia, when her coffers were no longer drained by Athens 
for the adornment of the Acropolis, was the really wealthy period 
of Eretria. It is not unlikely that the theatre in its second period, 
i. e., substantially in the form in which it has come down to us, 
and the temple, which seems to go with it, were built at this time. 

But just where we get our explicit information of a temple of 
Dionysus our difficulty begins. The first of the inscriptions re- 
ferred to comes from Cyriac of Ancona, who says that he saw it 
on a large and finely wrought piece of marble in a vineyard, 
where there was to be seen a temple of Dionysus fallen into decay 
from age. 6 Can we believe that Cyriac, nearly five hundred years 
ago, saw our temple before it had disappeared from the face of 

l In agro vineorum, ubi templum Baechi collapsum vetere conspidtur, in magno 
et ornaiiasimo marmore. Bokckh, under CIO. 2144. 
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the earth ? One would like to believe it. As far as the vineyard 
is concerned, we could believe that where only bushes now abound 
there were once flourishing vines. A bean field came nearly up 
to the edge of the theatre at the time of our excavations. But 
unfortunately for this view Cyriac gives another Eretrian inscrip- 
tion which he says he found in summa arce, apud amphitheatrum. 
Here he must mean the theatre, which, after the destruction of 
the city, must always have been the conspicuous object amid 
the remains. And if Cyriac located one inscription by its nearness 
to the theatre he would almost surely have noted the other by the 
same method ; and if he located the acropolis itself by its nearness 
to the theatre, much more would he have noted the nearness of 
the temple to the theatre, if he meant our temple. In order, 
then, to save our temple for Dionysus, we must proceed on what 
is perhaps not a very violent supposition, viz., that Cyriac saw the 
inscription in question near a temple somewhere in the fields, 
and as the inscription began 6 tepefo tov Aiovvo-ov, and treated of 
a Dionysiac festival, jumped to the conclusion that the temple 
was a temple of Dionysus. The stone, however, may have been 
carried some distance. The epithet "magno" is not to be 
pressed. It was probably a stele with mouldings and perhaps 
figures as a heading. The long Chaerephones inscription, Mph. 
Arch. b'. p. 317 ff., which was set up in Eretria in the temple of 
Apollo, was found in Chalcis. 

The suggestion of two Dionysus temples is open to more serious 
objection. Eretria probably did not have such a profusion of 
temples, as Argos did for example, that several could belong to 
one divinity. 7 

The possibility that our temple does not belong to Dionysus 
must be conceded. The proximity to the theatre is not absolute 
proof. Indeed, it can hardly be taken for granted that every 
theatre is a theatre of Dionysus. This would hardly pass with- 
out question for the theatres of Epidaurus, Delphi and Dodona. 
We must then consider the claims of other candidates. 

There is no divinity so prominent in connection with Eretria 

' Another inscription, published by F. Lenormant in Rhein. Mus. xxi, p. 583, 
mentions 6 Upctis tov AupAaov. He gives as the place of finding simply " Eretriae, in 
marmore mutilo." 
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as Artemis. She was a great divinity in Euboea generally, as is 
shown by coins. Her temple at the northern end of the island, it 
will be remembered, gave the name to the first great naval battle 
of the Persian "War. Her Eretrian temple was the place where 
important inscriptions are to be set up, e. g., that one on which 
the Eretrians tell of their greatness and their numbers, 8 and the 
stone on which the compact in regard to the Lelantiue War was 
inscribed. 9 Here also, was to be deposited the Theophrastus 
inscription. 10 It was not merely the principal temple of Eretria. 
It was, according to Livy (xxxv, 38), a rendezvous for the inhab- 
itants of Oarystus also. Probably it was the important temple of 
Euboea, which delighted to honor the Delphic trinity — Apollo, 
Artemis and Leto — with a preference for putting the virgin god- 
dess at the head of the list. 11 It is the only temple of Eretria 
mentioned by Strabo, and is frequently mentioned in inscriptions. 

But this temple, called the temple of Artemis Amarysia, is 
thought to have been not in Eretria itself, but seven stadia out- 
side of it, at a village called Amarynthos. 12 Strabo, to be sure, 
does not say that the temple was in Amarynthos. 13 Artemis 
might have been named Amarysia while worshipped in Eretria, 
just as naturally as she was so called when worshipped at Ath- 
monon in Attica, where she has left a trace of herself in the 
modern name Marousi. 14 

The inscription C I G. 2144b, in honor of Phanokles, found 
within the city limits, speaks of Artemis without the epithet 
Amarysia, and inasmuch as the inscription provides that the stele 
on which it is inscribed shall be set up in the temple of Artemis, 
Boeckh supposes that there was a second temple of Artemis 
within the city also. This is of course possible. But the temp- 
tation would lie near to seek in our temple, which was in a con- 

8 Strabo, p. 448. » Ibid. 

10 Rhangab4, Ant. Hell, ii, p. 266 if., No. 689. 

11 Ulbichs, Meisen, n, p. 249. Khanoabb, Ant. Hell, n, p. 782, No. 1282. 
Bubsian, Geoff. Griech. n, p. 428. Eph. Arch. 1892, pp. 141, 154bis, 158. 

u Strabo, p. 448. 

™ iro/tin) in Strabo, p. 448, does not necessarily imply a march out from the city 
any more than the Tro/in-jJ of Dionysus, above referred to, or the jro/imf at the Fana- 
thensea. The Eleusinian To/nr/j must not prejudice us. 

"Paus. i, 31, 5. Lolling in Mitt. d. deutsch. arch. Inst., Athen. 1880, p. 289. 
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spicuous part of the city, near the theatre, the foot of the acropolis, 
and the gate leading out to Chalcis, the one temple of Artemis 
Amarysia, were it not for the inscription published in the Eph. 
Arch. B', p. 381, No. 417 (Cauer, Delectus, No. 533), which pre- 
scribes that the Eretrian copy of the treaty between Eretria and 
Histisea shall be set up in Amarynthos ('Afiapwffoi). This makes 
it as good as certain that the temple of Artemis Amarysia, else- 
where mentioned as the place for depositing important inscrip- 
tions, is here intended, and so was not in Eretria itself. As our 
temple is not likely to have been the temple of Artemis, how 
gladly would we believe that the temple among the vines, which 
Cyriac saw and took to be the temple of Dionysus, was really the 
temple of Artemis Amarysia. We could make ample amends to 
Dionysus by giving him the temple which we have just discovered. 

But so long as a shade of doubt remains concerning the pro- 
prietorship of Dionysus, we may mention another candidate. A 
temple of Apollo Daphnephoros is mentioned in the Chaerephones 
inscription 15 as a place for setting up the stele, and since this 
temple is named in line 10 as the place where the Eretrian ' citi- 
zens are to take the oath, it is perhaps fair to presume that it was 
in the city and accessible. One inscription 16 containing a speci- 
fication that it be set up in the temple of Apollo Daphnephoros 
was found in Eretria itself, and so corroborates this view. 

At last we have a candidate against whom it cannot be alleged 
that he was an outsider. But it must be confessed that there is 
no positive proof. The same may be said of the claims of 
Demeter, who appears to have been worshipped at Eretria, if we 
may judge from a reference to the Thesmophoria in Plutarch, 
Quaestiones Graecae, 31, where the question is propounded : 
" Why do the Eretrian women roast their meat, at the Thesmo- 
phoria, not at the fire but in the sun ? " 

What other temples the Eretrians had which are not mentioned 
by authors or inscriptions which have come down to us we cannot 
tell. On this consideration there might be many candidates, but 
we come back in the end to our first suggestion, viz., that a 

K Eph. Arch. B', p. 317, No. 404a. 

w Eph. Arch. B', p. 884, No. 418. This temple is also mentioned in inscriptions 
published in the Eph. Arch. 1892, pp. 128, 134. Of. also Plut. Pyth. Orac. 16. 
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temple so closely connected with the theatre was in all probabil- 
ity a temple of Dionysus, and if it be deemed rash to set aside 
the testimony of Cyriac of Ancona, we might postulate a second 
temple of Dionysus with almost as much show of reason as 
Boeckh had for postulating a second temple of Artemis. 

In the excavations about the temple we found very little pot- 
tery. One piece of a lekythos, however, with black figures on a 
white ground, seems to indicate a date before the Persian Wars. 17 
In contrast to this is a small marble head found under the layer 
of poros covering the main opening in the temple. This cannot 
well be earlier than the fourth century. If it be a divinity it is 
most likely an Aphrodite. 

In the dump heap we found a torso of a terra-cotta siren or 
harpy, apparently a rattle for a child. It was covered with a 
coating of stucco, and was probably painted. This might belong 
to almost any age. 

Of the close connection between the altar and the theatre, 
which may help to afford an explanation of the enigmatical pas- 
sage under the stage building, Professor Capps will treat in his 
article on the theatre. 

Near the line of bases extending westward from the theatre 
(D D D D) were found four fragments of inscriptions, no one of 
which affords a whole name. But what is more important, one 
affords 0HKE and another HYAEI. This makes it certain that 
the bases belong to choregic monuments, like those at Athens, 18 
and that this theatre was the scene of musical or dramatic con- 
tests. The inscription containing rjv'Xei, and probably all the 
others, is from the fourth century. 

EXCURSUS ON THE LOCATION OF THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AMARYSIA. 

Since the location of the temple of Artemis Amarysia is the 
burning question of Eretrian topography, and since we made the 

" E. A. Gardner in Jour, of Hell. Studies, 1894, p. 180 ff. Unfortunately the 
exact place of finding was not noted. But we have at least an additional token that 
the pre- Persian Eretria was on the same spot as the later city. Cf. Am. Jotjr. of 
Arch, vii, p. 241. 

18 Reisch, De Musicis certaminibus, p. 84 ff. Harrison, Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Athens, p. 268 f. The bases and architectural fragments Professor Capps 
■will describe. 
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only excavations yet made with a view of ascertaining its location, 
it may seem proper to add a few words on this subject. 

Strabo's seven stadia have been measured by different writers in 
nearly all the different directions from Eretria except out into the 
deep sea; and Stephanus of Byzantium, who says Amarynthos= 
vrja-of, seems to invite us to that saltum mortalem. Under such 
circumstances it is not a little tantalizing to hear Wilamowitz 
say : " Mochte bei der Artemis von Amarynthos rechtbald 
gegraben werden"; 19 and again: "An diesem Orte waren Aus- 
grabungen recht sehr am Platze." w Yes, if we only knew where 
the place was. 

Considering that Eretria's territory opens out toward the east 
rather than the west, we chose that direction, taking also into 
account Lolling's suggestion 21 of a possible identification of 
Amarynthos with a supposed Old Eretria, which, according to 
Strabo, 22 lay to the east of the later city. 

It was the village of Amarynthos, and not the temple, which 
Strabo 23 gives as seven stadia distant from Eretria; consequently 
we need not be exact about the distance of the' spot selected for 
excavation. The hill called Kotroni lies not much in excess of 
seven stadia to the east, perhaps not at all if the measurement be 
made in a straight line across to the hills from the northeast 
corner of the acropolis wall. Kotroni, too, is as much of a vrjaot 
as that which figures in Herodotus' description of the battle of 
Plataea — as much of a vrjaot as one would be likely to find on 
dry land. 24 

At the southern foot of this hill lies one roofless church, which 
the owner of the land here says he built several years ago to take 
the place of an older one near by, fallen to ruin from age. From 
the ground on which the older church stood he had taken several 
inscribed marbles which he frankly confesses he had committed 
to the lime-kiln to make mortar for his house building. One of 
these, a stele, he had built into his house. It showed the initial 
letters of two names, M and A. He assured me that the inscrip- 

19 Hermes, xxi, p. 97. 

20 Antigonoa von Karystos, p. 136. 

11 Mitt, des deutsch. arch. Inst., Athen. x (1885), p. 354. 

2J Strabo, p. 403. ™Ibid, p. 448. m Hdt. ix, 5U 
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tion ran Mrjvio? Aa^wSo?. This account looked hopeful ; but two 
days' digging of trenches on this spot revealed the bed-rock at a 
very slight depth, while nothing but modern walls appeared. "We 
found two inscriptions, almost at the beginning of our work, on 
plain stelae. These were simply the names 

IPnOKAElA 
and KAEITOS 
"We also noticed built into a wine-vat, and taken from the same 
spot where we dug, another epitaph running 

FAPAMONOI 
PY*QNO— 
Could this be a stone-cutters' error for T[v6avo<i ? 

Of course the temple may still lie within a hundred yards of 
the spot on which we dug, but we have done ample justice to our 
main reason for selecting this spot, viz., the testimony of the 
land owner. 

One may perhaps now all the more readily lend an ear to those 
who strongly suspect that Strabo has erred or been made to err 
by bad copying, and so seek the temple much farther away. 25 

Not until excavations have been undertaken at every promis- 
ing point near Bathya, and at reasonable distances in the other 
direction, toward Chalcis, should we despair of locating the temple. 
Athens, Bufus B. Bichardson. 

March, 1895. 



k Ulrichs (Reisen, n, p. 249) is inclined to seek it at Bathya, two hours to the 
east of Eretria. Inscriptions point to something like this. Of. Eph. Arch. A', p. 
1836, No. 3524. An old church near Bathya is mentioned as the place of finding. 
"What is more to the point, the fragment of the Eretria-Histiaea treaty, above re- 
ferred to, was said by an informant, whom Eustratiades (Eph. Arch. W, p. 382) re- 
garded as more trustworthy than the setter of the stone, to have come not from a 
place near Orcos, but from Bathya. 
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